172            Innocent IV seeks a foreign champion

and marry the Pope's niece had been firmly refused by Conrad in June

1252, he took the final decision to call in a new dynasty for the Regno,
which in the end was to bring so many troubles on Italy.  At the end
of August he obtained the consent of the cardinals to offer the Regno
to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, the wealthy younger brother of King
Henry III of England, if he would come and conquer it at his own expense.
Charles, Count of Anjou and Provence, the youngest brother of King
Louis IX of France, was to be approached if Richard refused. Accordingly
the Pope's envoy, Master Albert of Parma, reached England in November

1252 to negotiate; but Richard was cautious and haggled shrewdly, and
the Pope could not meet his reasonable demands.  So by March 1253 the
Earl had finally refused.  Unlike his brother, however, Henry III greedily
swallowed the bait and begged the crown for his own younger son Edmund.
For the moment his proffer seems to have come too late, since Master
Albert crossed to France and began to angle for the second candidate,
Charles of Anjou. Charles, too, was ready to snatch the crown; but he
also was shrewd, and Innocent's terms were high.   His relatives were
against the scheme, the dangers of which were obvious while Conrad's
success continued; and, in spite of the bargain being all but struck in July

1253,  Charles had withdrawn his candidature by 30 October, It was then
that Henry Ill's folly renewed Edmund's candidature.   On 20 December
Innocent authorised Master Albert to treat again, and on 6 March 1254
an arrangement was made at Vend6me, although some revision of it was
necessary before Innocent would ratify it on 14 May.  This ratification,
however, was not imparted by Master Albert, and Conrad's death caused
it to be withheld altogether1.

Henry Ill's scruples at attacking his own kith and kin had been
alleviated by the death in December 1253 of his nephew Henry of Staufen,
which was at once attributed by rumour and the Pope to poison at the
hands of his jealous elder brother King Conrad. Conrad on his part had
not ceased to hope for an accommodation with his adversary. He was
probably willing to give all but Innocent's indispensable condition, the
separation of the Regno and the Empire. He knew that reconciliation
with the Papacy was needful if he were to recover Germany, and Innocent's
position seemed so hazardous that he might after all give way. In October

1253 he made fresh overtures to the Pope, perhaps on the suggestion
of his ally, the Roman Senator Brancaleone. Innocent, whose negotiations
with Charles of Anjou were just collapsing and who dreaded an immediate
attack, gave favourable ear, and envoys met at Rome.  But Innocent
probably never intended to do more than win time and appear placable
to the world. He deceived his blunt antagonist and held him in hand
through the winter. No real progress was made, and Conrad was answering
a series of flimsy charges, such as heresy and usurpation, in January 1254.
Then he must have discovered the Pope's negotiations with Henry III, for

1 Cf. for the terms with Henry, infra > Chap. vin.